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those which remained chiefly through deputies, but nominally
the chief person in the county after the Lord-Lieutenant.

Below the County Courts in the Middle Ages had existed a
network of special 'franchises' and Hundred Courts, the former
consisting of feudal courts dependent upon actual or presumed
royal grants, and the latter being local communal survivals
from Saxon times, but frequently overlapping in area although
distinct in principle. Thus a franchise might be part of an
hundred or contain an hundred or even several. It might be a
single manor or a whole borough,1 all depended on particular
grants by the Crown, but by our period, except for boroughs,
these were of little importance.

Private franchises had been from the time of Edward I cut
down by Quo Warranto,2 and the necessity of claiming them
at each eyre and by the jealousy of the higher courts. So we
may say that with some exceptions3 franchises and hundreds
were practically moribund except for one purpose. Yet the
hundreds were the medieval police units, on which the collec-
tive responsibility, which was the only strength of medieval
police, was based. They were responsible for the murdrum
fine4 and for thieves3 until the nineteenth century,6 when they
became liable for riots instead, which liability was not trans-
ferred to the police rates until i88^.7 But by the sixteenth
century they were passing away. The parish, controlled by the
Justices of the Peace, really took their place.8

1  See MaitlsiTLd, Doomsday Book and Beyond, for the early meaning of Manor; Holds-
worth, vol. i, p. 87, passim, for their decline.  Madox, Firma Burgae and Baronia
Angliae, for borough, &c., in Middle Ages. Webb, Local Government, The Manor and
the Borough, for details of their connexion and development.  Maitland, p. 204 et
seq. for their decline.

2  This writ required the lord to prove his right either by producing a royal
charter or after the Statute of Gloucester usage since 1189, or,"possibly, acceptance
of payment at the Exchequer for the privilege.  Holdsworth, vol. i, p. 89, passim.
Eyre of Kent, SS. iii. 182, Co. 4 Instit. (replevin of franchise).

3  e.g. the Hundreds of Wirral, which became the Borough Court of Birkenhead,
and Salford Court of Record, now amalgamated with Manchester, op. cit. p. 6.

A fine if any person secretly killed was not a Saxon. Holdsworth, vol. i, p. r x.

Statute of Winchester, 13 Edw. I, st. 2, c. 2.

7 & 8 Geo. IV, c. 27 ; 7 & 8 Geo. IV, c. 31; Stephen, H.C.L. it. 188passim*

49 & 50 Viet, c, 38, ss. 10.

Holdsworth, vol. iv, p. 151 et seq. There is some dispute as to the origin of